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“Progress has been made but much more 
needs to be done” 


Sir Ronald Gould, M.A., in his Presidential Address to the World Confederation 
of Organisations of the Teaching Profession on July 30th 


Last year, Sir Ronald described the work already 
accomplished by the Confederation but this year he said he 
wished to look to some of the problems which press most 
heavily on teachers and administrators and to the attempts 
being made to solve them. 

“We are aware,” he said ‘ from 
international gatherings and from contacts with colleagues 
overseas, how strongly developed among teachers is the 
sense of being part of an international community. Our 
professional training courses have much in common, as last 
year’s survey Education for Teaching "’ showed. We use 
similar classroom techniques. We use curricula or syllabuses 
which, while they reveal local variations, frequently have 
much in common. This is not surprising, for the children 
we serve have similar educational needs, ambitions and 
aspirations, and, alas, the same weaknesses 


our experiences at 


Our sense of community also stems from the existence 
of common problems. To-day teachers everywhere share 
a certain camaraderie born of common struggles. But our 
difficulties must not be exaggerated It would be untrue 
to suggest that the educational picture is wholly black, and 
that little or no progress has been made. Indeed, most 
countries have made progress, and substantial 
progress. But whilst we recognise the progress, we see that 
much more needs to be done. Governments, however, are 
rather more complacent. They proudly proclaim their 
achievements, but they say little or nothing of what has 
been left undone. Teachers must not be guilty of the same 
sins of omission. We must the world the truth and 
the whole truth. 

Recent developments in Unesco add greatly to our 
responsibilities in this respect In Unesco’s early days 
many people believed that governments, local authorities, 
scientists, artists, librarians, teachers and other professional 
groups would be jointly responsible for its policy sut now 
the executive board consists solely of the representatives of 
governments. Thus, we teachers may be able to advise our 
national commissions ; or, if we are lucky, form part of 
government delegations and so influence government policy; 
or we may be able to co-operate with Unesco, but we shall 
never have any ultimate responsibility for its policy 
Governments will finance it. Governments will determine 
policy, and it will be an inter-governmental instrument 
\n independent international organisation of teachers is 
therefore more than ever necessary to and to 


some 


give 


encourage 


criticise educational the international 
plane 
For the we should review from 

time to time world trends in Educationso that the public, 
governments, and inter-governmental bodies will know 
exactly what teachers are thinking about them. Through- 
out the world, the Governments tell us, there are two 
differing trends in educational administration, one centri- 
petal in character, the other centrifugal. Some countries 
are centralising their administration ; others are decentra 
lising. It is all too easy on the basis of one’s own national 
experience to declare boldly in favour of one or the other, 
but time and circumstance make what is sound policy in 
one country absurd in another. In certain political and 
economic circumstances, where local government is in 
adequate to carry the burden of educational administration, 
centralisation may be the right policy. Where local 
government is highly developed, decentralisation may be 
right. Even in countries which favour centralisation, some 
functions may best be locally administered ; and in com 
munities where administration is decentralised, some 
functions may best be centralised in the interests of efficiency 
or equality of opportunity. In fact, there is no 
principle which is right for every country at all times. 

“ Nevertheless, there is something which | must make 
clear now because it is often overlooked. In changing the 
basis of administration, the opportunities afforded the 
children are sometimes threatened. Sometimes, the 
academic and professional liberty of the teacher may be 
infringed. That freedom is essential. No teacher can excel 
in his work unless he is free to decide how to tackle it in the 
way that he deems best. So in this time of administrative 
change, governments, local authorities and the public 
should clearly understand that the teacher expects educa 
tional opportunities to be maintained, and even increased 
and his academic and professional liberty to be protected 
and extended 


Expenditure on Education 

An increasing expenditure on education, the govern 
ments say, is another marked trend In 1953-54 the 
countries which sent returns to the Year Book of Education 
increased their expenditure by an average of 10-12 per cent 
and in some exceptional cases by as much as 40-50 per cent 
Chat was not unexpected. Indeed there are obvious reasons 
why costs have risen rhe first is inflation. The fall in the 


developments on 


reasons already given, 


clear 


too, 


even 
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be less in some countries than in 
there is any inflation, educational 
costs inevitably rise. So part of the increase in expenditure 
neither produces better schools and equipment, nor in- 
creases educational opportunity. It is swallowed up by 
inflation 

he second reason for increased costs is the develop- 
ment of school building, which, because of past neglect and 
the need for progress, is taking place in almost every country 
throughout the world Inevitably, since buildings afe 
being erected at a time of high costs, the financial effect is 
considerable. 

Costs are rising, however, not only because of inflation 
and school building, but because of the increased 
number of children Che rapid rise in the birth rate in the 
immediate has increased admissions, and 
besides this, because the schools have been so successful, 
parents are demanding and getting more education for 
their children And this at a time when teachers are in 
particularly short supply. Hence the huge classes and the 
insistent demand for more teachers. For all these reasons 
educational costs must inevitably rise for some years 

Governments point to another trend. Most countries 
ire striving to improve the content of education in primary, 
secondary and vocational schools to meet the needs of the 
children and the society in which they live. Society has 
changed rapidly, necessitating changes in educational 
curricula and method. The public owes teachers a debt of 
gratitude greater than they know for their efforts in 
improving the content of education and perfecting their 
techniques 

One other trend is worth noting. Throughout the 
world attempts are being made to improve teacher training, 
or as | would rather put it, the education of teachers. Last 
year’s discussion at Oslo showed how much we welcome this 
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trend, for it emphasises quality in teachers, the most 
important element in a successful educational system, | 
am convinced that the moral, political and economic 
challenge of to-morrow will make such demands on our 
future citizens that better qualified teachers in the schools 
are essential. 


No School Facilities for 200 Million Children 

“Clearly some of these world trends, perhaps all, are 
enheartening, but the fair words of governments must not 
bemuse us into thinking all is well. The picture is not 
wholly white, as it is not wholly black. There are at least 
200 million children of school age for whom no school 
facilities exist. There are many millions of other children 
who are receiving an utterly inadequate education, who are 
taught in ramshackle, insanitary and completely out-of-date 
buildings, who lack books, materials and other essential 
equipment, who are crowded into classrooms containing 
so many children that individual attention is impossible, 
and whose teachers are all too frequently overworked, 
underpaid, and working alongside colleagues who lack any 
formal qualifications. In many countries, too, there are 
inequalities of access to existing school facilities, inequali- 
ties due to race, religion or social condition. 

‘“* The absence or inadequacy of educational facilities and 
the inequalities of access to such facilities are not confined 
to any one part of the world, or to any particular country 
or countries. They are found in the so-called ‘‘ developed ”’ 
and “ under-developed "’ areas, but wherever found, they 
constitute for countless millions of children a denial of that 
full education to which they are entitled, and upon which 
civilisation and progress so largely depend. 

“ The reasons advanced for this tragic situation are 
familiar : the havoc wrought by the last war, the prepara- 
tions to meet the threat of another war, the post-war 
increase in the number of school children, the demands of 
other Departments of State and the need for priorities. But 
how important would these factors really be if governments 
regarded the fostering of human development as one of the 
most important functions of the state ? 

““ Whatever has caused these problems, their effects are 
unmistakeable. Take, for example, the physical environ 
ment in which teachers and children work. Despite the 
increased school building programmes undertaken by many 
governments, accommodation is still inadequate. To cope 
with the problem temporary structures are hastily erected, 
converted premises are requisitioned and schools condemned 
long ago are used for yet one more year. From France we 
hear of classes conducted in covered terraces and garages, 
while in England church halls are used. From New Zealand 
we hear of schools being built in stages so that part can be 
occupied while the remainder is being completed, while 
from the Philippines we hear of the teachers, Muslims and 
Christians alike, pooling their meagre financial resources 
to start the construction of ‘school shacks.”’ These 
examples could be multiplied many times from all parts of 
the world. They reflect credit on the ingenuity of teachers 
and administrators, but they also provide abundant 
evidence that many children and teachers endure working 
conditions which no other section of the population would 
tolerate. Uniess more money can be found, the situation 
will undoubtedly deteriorate still further, for the pressure 
on the schools continues to increase. 


The Supply of Qualified Teachers 

“ But though they cause very serious difficulties, the 
problems of buildings, equipment, legislation, administra- 
tion and finance are not of such fundamental importance 
as the world-wide shortage of qualified teachers. It is 
comparatively easy to erect enough buildings, provide 
sufficient equipment, adopt legislation and make funds 
available, but much more than passing laws, issuing 
regulations and voting sums of money is required to secure 
an adequate supply of well-qualified teachers. This 
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demands suitable institutions for the education of teachers, 
adequate facilities and equipment, and a supply of highly 
qualified teachers to teach the prospective teachers. Above 
all it depends on according teachers a high status, on 
making teaching as attractive as other professions, and on 
the willingness of men and women of high calibre and a 
sense of vocation to become teachers. 

‘‘ Like the other problems, this problem of the supply of 
teachers knows no geographical boundaries. Indeed it is 
probably most acute in some countries which are usually 
regarded as being among the most highly developed. In 
the U.S.A., for example, the last school year began with a 
shortage of about 72,000 qulified primary teachers and our 
American colleagues have been at great pains to warn their 
fellow citizens of the threatening collapse of the school 
system. 

The reasons for the world-wide shortage are various and 
require no great elaboration here. In many countries, the 
great increase in the school population has far outstripped 
the normal supply of teachers. In some countries, industry, 
commerce and other professions provide far more attractive 
salaries and conditions of service than teaching, particu- 
larly for scientists and mathematicians, and in others, often 
those which have recently achieved national independence, 
ambitious plans for the introduction of universal compul- 
sory education have demanded more teachers than are 
available or can be trained with their limited resources. 
How ironic is the contrast between the older, economically 
more advanced countries, and the newer, economically 
under-developed countries. In the former, a major reason 
for the acute shortage of teachers is that the importance of 
the teacher's role is undervalued ; in the latter, the impor- 
tance attached to the rapid expansion of education is so 
great that the demand for teachers cannot possibly be met. 


Measures to remedy the Shortage 

‘‘ Unfortunately some measures to remedy the shortage 
of teachers have threatened professional standards. Various 
devices have been suggested, such as shortening training 
courses, reducing entrance qualifications, and appointing 
unqualified teachers, All too often these measures have 
been adopted by Authorities anxious to achieve a short- 
term solution to the problem of teacher supply regardless 
of long-term consequences. 

The Minister of the Province of Ontario, Canada, for 
example, recently announced an ‘emergency’ training 
plan, by which graduates could obtain a regular teaching 
certificate after attending a ten-weeks’ and a five-weeks’ 
Summer Course instead of the usual one, years’ course. The 
teachers’ organisations, quite rightly, protested vigorously. 
By way of contrast, I might add that in another Canadian 
Province, New Brunswick, a recuitment campaign was 
launched a short time ago, designed to make students and 
the general public more conscious of the need for teachers, 
and enrolment at the Provincial Teacher Training College 
doubled in consequence. 

‘“ T shall not pretend, however, that there is any simple 
solution to the problem of securing an adequate supply of 
teachers. Anyhow the lowering of professional standards 
is no solution: it is sheer folly. As the N.E.A. Journal 
observed last November ; ‘ There is no evidence in teaching 
or any other profession that lowering requirements increases 
the number of persons entering the profession. On the 
contrary, there is ample evidence that the prestige factor 
operates, and that difficulty of attainment presents a 
challenge which has the effect of increasing desirability.’ 
And I would add, that even if lowered standards solved the 
problem of providing sufficient teachers, the debasement of 
quality would ultimatei:y damage the education of children 
far more than a temporary shortage. For just as bad 
currency drives out good, so lowered standards make the 
profession so unattractive that persons of high quality turn 
elsewhere. 
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How to Effect these Improvements 

“ How, then, are we to persuade governments and others 
to effect all these improvements? There are many answers 
to that question, but there is one which I believe to be more 
important than all the others. Governments must be 
persuaded to believe more in Education. 

“ Because of my own Christian traditions, I believe 
human personality is so important, that a child, just 
because he is a child, deserves the best education society 
can provide, Friends with other religious traditions and 
Scientific Humanists would also agree that the individual 
is all-important and that the widening, deepening and 
enrichment of personal life are of themselves sufficient 
justification for widespread educational developments. 

‘“ Perhaps, however, this would be rejected by those, who, 
in these materialistic days, expect a more tangible return 
themselves from the education of other people’s children. 
To them, let me say that there is a return and a rich return, 
too. For the economic, social and political welfare of us all 
depend largely on the adequacy of the education provided. 
Is # not obvious that modern industrial development 
demands much more highly trained intelligence, and that 
education helps to create wealth? Does not Democracy 
itself presuppose that all citizens are wise enough and good 
enough to govern themselves, and that the social and 
political well-being of us all depends on the intellectual and 
moral resources of all our people? In short, is it not clear 
that the world needs more than anything else better people, 
better physically, mentally and morally than they have 
ever been ? 

“ | would not presume to suggest that better people can 
be produced by schools and teachers alone. Homes have 
a big part to play. So have newspapers, radio, films and 
many other educational media. But teachers are the only 
instruments deliberately chosen by society to assist human 
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development, and it is important that we should establish 
in the public mind the connection between quality in ou! 
industrial, social and political life, and quality in educational 
and Without 
the former cannot be attained 

But the teachers’ work 
Society, never be undervalued by teachers 
continue believe our work, our national 
international to propagate our beliefs, 
in time perhaps the world will believe in them too 
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Some 70 national teachers organisations are associated 
in the World Confederation of Organisations of the Teaching 
Profession. The Confederation is the only international 
teachers organisation which has been admitted to consulta- 
tive status with the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, to consultative status with Unesco through 
the approval of the Member States, and to membership on 

| the non-governmental organisation of the United Nations 
| Children’s Fund. 


Post-War Education 


The Ministry Reports Progress 


Figures published in the Ministry of Education Annual! 
Report for 1954 suggest that the year may prove to have 
During that 
year a stage was reached when it became possible for the 
first time since the war to contemplate not merely keeping 
with the demand for schools and teachers but 
some additional improvement of the educational 


been a turning point in post-war education 
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The number of children the maintained schools in 
reased by about 120,000 during the year, which was some 
50,000 less than in 1953 about 116,000 than in 
1952. The total will continue to grow by smaller amounts 
each year until 1958, after which it is expected to decline. 
By the beginning of 1954, the number of children in infant 
schools had already started to drop. The secondary schools 
will not be receiving their largest increase until 1958 and 
will not reach their peak total until the end of 1960 

lhe provision of the extra secondary s« hool places needed 

as well in hand. 75,000 of the more than 210,000 school 
places brought into use by local education authorities during 
the year ending October Ist, 1954, were in secondary schools 
and the number under construction at the end of that 
period 200,000 Authorities’ building programmes 
for 1954-55 provided for some 120,000 secondary school 
places out of a total of 187,000. 

lhe number of teachers is estimated to have increased by 
over 7,000 during 1954 and there was record entry of 
11,942 students to training colleges. 

The general staffing position tended to improve during 
the year, since the number of children was growing 
rapidly and the number of teachers more rapidly. So 
primary schools alone were concerned, there was little 
change, but, given a continuing increase in the number of 
teachers and the maintenance of favourable economic 
circumstances, most areas should find appreciable improve- 
ment within the next two years By 1961 at the latest 
there should be a good prospect of reducing nearly all 
primary classes to the regulation size of forty 
secondary schools, over this period as a whole, there should 
be sufficient teachers to maintain present staffing standards, 
already appreciably better than those of five years ago 

Although the recruitment of teachers 
encouraging, the supply graduate teachers 
matics and science continued to cause serious 
In 1954 the need was for quality rather than quantity 
in the it likely to be difficult 
enough growing number of 
secondary 

The total 
during 
£6,500,000 over the previous year Towards the of 
the year authorities were invited to make an early start 
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1954 was 459,382,000, an increase of more than | 


the new schools needed for this purpose would be started 
within the next five years. At the same time a number of 
changes were made designed to give greater freedom in 
educational building. Besides raising the maximum 
permitted size of a ‘“‘ minor project "’ the limit was removed 
on the total value of minor projects which an authority 
could start in any year. The size of the annual building 
programme for technical education was increased and 
restrictions on the preparation of playing fields were 
removed. 

Forty-four new special schools were opened, most of 
them for educationally sub-normal children. Investigations 
into the necds of other handicapped children were encourag 
ing. Provision for the deaf and partially deaf should be 
adequate once the abnormally large numbers born in 1940 
and 1941 have left school. The new schools already planned 
or built should meet the needs of both epileptic and spastic 
children. 

Further Education 

The attention of regional advisory councils was drawn in 
1953 to the urgent need for advanced short courses to 
enable scientists and technologists in industry to keep up 
with new developments and techniques. The number of 
such full-time and part-time courses in operation by the 
end of last year totalled 874 compared with 500 a year 
earlier. Details of full-time courses are sent to the Federa 
tion of British Industries and to the National Union of 
Manufacturers for circulation to their members. 

During the year two special three month courses in 
‘ work study "’ were arranged by the Ministry for teachers 
from technical colleges, industrial executives and trade 
union officials. It is now generally accepted that work 
study or ‘‘ industrial engineering '’ can improve industrial 
productivity by the more effective use of men, material and 
machines and by reducing losses due to waste and fatigue. 
Specialists in these techniques are in great demand and, as 
the techniques can to a large extent be taught, they are a 
suitable subject for courses in technical colleges. The 
intention of the Ministry's courses is to train teachers who 
on return to their own colleges will be able to run similar 
courses there, as well as to meet the demand from industry 
for more work study specialists. 

The number of full-time students in technical colleges 
rose from the 1952-53 session figure of 56,000 to 59,000 for 
the winter of 1953-54. There was a corresponding rise in 
part-time students from about 353,000 to 372,000. The 
number of these released by employers for study during 
working hours increased by 17,000 from 309,000 to 326,000. 
Total number of evening students recorded was 1,860,000 
against the previous year’s figure of 1,829,000. 

The agricultural apprenticeship scheme, launched in the 
autumn of 1953, made satisfactory progress, especially in 
the counties of Kent, Worcestershire and Shropshire, which 
have a tradition of part-time education in agricultural 
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ubjects. By October last year there were over 300 serving 
apprentices. 
University Awards 

The number of awards from public sources taken up at 
universities and university colleges in England and Wales 
during the 1954-55 academic year was 14,105. Full-time 
tudents admitted to these institutions at the beginning of 
the year numbered 18,726. 

Arrangements for Mature State Scholarships, available 
to men and women over 25, have been in existence since 
1947, Last year over 200 candidates applied for the thirty 
scholarships available. 
25 to about 50, came from widely differing occupations ; 
successful candidates included a policeman about to retire 
who is studying economics ; a house painter who submitted 
an essay on Kant and a former typist from No. 10 Downing 
Street, who is studying English Literature. By the end of 
last year 105 of these older scholars had finished their 
courses ; 
class honours, Only three of them failed to obtain a degree 
Wales and Monmouthshire 

The organisation of the Welsh Department was reviewed 
during the year in the light of the principle that as much of 
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the work of the Department as could effectively be done in 
| Wales should, in fact, be done there. It became clear that 
| Owing to the weight of some questions common to England 
/and the Principality, and the direct responsibility of the 

Permanent Secretary for Wales to the Minister of Educa- 

tion, some duties and functions must remain with the 

London Office of the Welsh Department. These included 
| administration of technical education, which must be 
treated as an integral part of the provision for the country 
asa whole. There must also, it was decided, be close liaison 
with specialist branches of the Ministry. 

It was rec ised, however, that the scope and responsi- 
bility of the unit established in Cardiff in May, 1952 could 
| with advantage be extended, and in October last year the 
| Cardiff office became the headquarters of the Welsh 
| Department. 

Museums 

During 1954 a number of additional rooms at the Victoria 

and Albert Museum were re-opened to the public, as part 

| of the post-war reconstruction process. It was also 

announced that the Centre Block of the Science Museum 

would be completed by 1960 or the year after, to accomplish 

the second of three stages of development recommended 
in 1912. 


Conference 


Concern at Lack of Financial Support by Ministry 


The Fifth Annual Visual Aids Conference of the National 
Committee for Visual Aids in Education and the Educational 
Foundation for Visual Aids held last month at 
Bedford College, University of London. There were over 
550 official delegates representing local education authorities, 
teachers’ visual aids groups, producers of visual material 
and equipment, as well as many individual teachers and 
educationists, and the total attendance was about 700. 

At tae opening session the chairman was Alderman 
J. J. Panes, Chairman of the National Committee. He 
introduced Sir Ronald Adam, Chairman of the British 
Council, as a good supporter of visual aids. He wished that 
the Minister of Education and his advisers were of like mind 
There was now a greatly increased demand for classroom 
films, and local education authorities had made provision 
for schools in response to the demand. These were facts 
that the Minister should look at. Alderman Panes then 
called on Sir Ronald Adam to open the Conference. 

Sir Ronald Adam began by expressing his appreciation 
of work done by the National Committee, praising especially 
the Advanced Science Series of films. He believed that the 
National Committee would achieve its aim of obtaining 
money from the Ministry of Education to make them. 
Teaching films should be widely exchanged and the Unesco 
agreement, signed by many countries, should be ratified by 
all. Sir Ronald told of his experience in making films for 
Army training, and of his appearance as a“ film star ’’ in 
one of them; drama was a powerful teaching force 
Television was going to be a big help in adult education 
and international understanding, but he was “ rather 
frightened "’ by the approach of commercial television. 

Sir Ronald gave statistics of illiteracy in the backward 
countries of the world : of 550 million children of school age, 
200 million did not go to school at all and 100 million went 
to schools not worth being called schools. It was a good 
sign that backward peoples were now demanding education, 
and we must make use of every possible visual aid in this 
work, By and large the film was what we wanted to use, 
but at the moment films were doing more harm than good 


was 


for instance a wrong idea of life in the U.S.A. was given to 
Indians by American entertainment films. For backward 
peoples films must show scenes that people understood and 
could relate to life in their own village, and there were 
mistakes to be avoided. (Sir Ronald gave as an example 
the African people who, after seeing a film on mosquitoes 
with microphotography, said they were lucky in that their 
Own mosquitoes were very small, but of course if they had 
such large ones as those shown on the screen, they would 
have to do something about them.) 

Sir Ronald finished by saying that the National Com- 
mittee had had many successes in its work and should be 
encouraged to pursue its negotiations with the Minister of 
Education. , 

In thanking Sir Ronald for his opening address Sir 
Rolande Wall, Chairman of the Governors of the Educational 
Foundation, said how much the Conference valued the 
support of a man of such knowledge and experience, and so 
convinced of the long term future of visual aids in education. 

Dr. J. A. Harrison, Director of the Foundation then 
reported on the past year’s work, The scheme was well 
established with over 1,200 subscribers; it had issued 
24 leaflets and 3 revised parts of the film and filmstrip 
catalogue (of which 46,000 volumes had now been distributed) 
and a wall charts catalogue was nearly ready. On 53 
occasions staff of the National Committee and Educational 
Foundation had participated in local courses, and they had 
helped in many others. Local activity had increased, afid 
there had been more enquiries. Film hire statistics for the 
Foundation Film Library showed an increase of 6,000 on 
the previous year; 45,000 films had been distributed. The 
record figure of 40,000 filmstrips had been supplied to 
schools, and film and equipment sales had increased. In fact, 
for the first time since Circular 242 caused a severe setback, 
progress had been made in all departments. 

Dr. Harrison then went on to discuss film production. 
He recorded the enthusiastic reception given to the four 
Advanced Science films released last year, the first of fifty 
titles demanded by teachers in 1952. Conference applauded 
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picture 


tell the story 
A LDIS 500 The most popular Aldis—a blower-cooled pro- 


jector ideal for colour transparencies. Its tremendously increased illumina- 
tion and extra-cool projection have been made possible by the latest 
mains voltage Biplane projector lamp. Fitted with the new Aldis 4-in. 
{/2-8 Anastigmat extra hard-coated lens for maximum definition over 
the whole picture area. Complete with 2-in. x 2-in. Slide Carrier. 


The name Aldis is the registered 500w. Lamp (all voltages) £1 . 17 . 0 ONLY £25 . 0 . 0 


trade mark (No. 696376) of Aldis Film carrier (Fits all models) £3 . 10 . 0 


Bros., Ltd., Birmingham 
ALDIS 300 A 300-watt projector with greater screen 


brilliance and picture detail than any comparable model. Convection 


OBTAINABLE FROM PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS cooling enables films or slides to be left in position for long periods when 
required. Lamp, condensers, and heat filters easily removed for cleaning. 
AND SCHOOL AND LABORATORY Size 13}-in. x 7-in. x 8}-in., weight approximately 8-lb. Complete with 


FURNISHERS 2-in. x 2-in. Slide Carrier. 
300w. Lamp (all voltages) £1. 8 . 6 ONLY £19. 19.0 


NEVILLE BROWN & COMPANY LIMITED LONDON ° w.i 
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situation that the Ministry should fail of heart 
when they were two-thirds on the way to the goal they had 
aimed at in 1946. 

During the discussion, it was apparent that all delegates 
were very much concerned about the production situation. 
The following motion was finally passed unanimously 

This meeting of teachers reaffirms its belief in the 
value and importance of cine films as teaching aids, and 
is seriously perturbed by the recent statement of the 

Minister of Education disputing that value. In view of the 

present critical production position, it expresses its firm 

conviction that means should speedily be found to finance 
the production of new teaching films.”’ 

Two other motions were debated and passed at the 
One asked for the possibility of holding the 


London as from 1956 to be explored; the other deplored 
the lack of visual aids on Wales and urged the Central 
Committee to use its best efforts to ensure an adequate 
supply of such material. 


First Session —Preview of New Films 

Dr. Harrison, Director of the Educational Foundation 
and National Committee, introduced the speakers. Mr. 
W. Ashurst, Head of Epsom College Physics Department, 
was the Educational Adviser for Discharge Through Gases 
Mullard Ltd. for E.F.V.A He that the film 
showed the modern theory of the with some 
technical applications, and that all the shots were absolutely 
authentic. The second film to be Physical 
Regions of Canada (National Film Board of Canada), made 
as part of the co-production scheme initiated by the 
International Council for Educational Films. Mr. Guy 
Coté, of N.F.B.C., hoped that the film would be useful in 
interpreting Canada to English school children. Herr 
F. Schmid, Director of the Institut fiir Film und Bild, 
Munich, showed slides to emphasise the technical difficulties 
overcome by Heinz Sielmann in shooting the film Wood 
peckers, one of the Institut’s productions. Infra-red light 
had been used to take some of the shots of the inside of the 
nest. The film was then shown with its English commentary 
prepared by the Educational Foundation, and was received 
with great applause. 


stated 
subject, 


shown was 


International Sessions 
At two of the Conference Sessions there were present 
representatives of visual organisations from other 
countries, and two sessions were devoted to international 


aids 


| discussions and film shows. 


At a session on the use of the film in the teaching of 
history, the chair was taken by Dr. R. E. P. Wastell, of 
Historical Association. M. R. Lefranc, Chargé du 
Service Cinématographique, France, spoke about the 
importance of documents as basic to the study of history 
and showed parts of four films making different use of 


| authentic documents. Dr. J. M. L. Peters, of the Educational 


Film Foundation of Holland, spoke of the value of films in 
helping pupils to live in the past. Biographical films were 
specially effective, and to show how these were treated in 
Holland a part of a film on Vondel, a famous Dutch poet, 
was projected Speaking for Great Britain, Mr. John 
Wales of the Educational Foundation introduced examples 
of different types of history film made in Britain, varying 
from the direct portrayal of genuine survivals to recon- 
structions of history with actors playing the parts. 

At the other international session on the use of visual 
material in Nature Study and Story Telling for pupils 
J. Brown, L.C.C. Education Officer, 
presided. Mr. E. Neergaard, Statens Filmcentral, Den- 
mark, referred to the oral tradition of teaching in Danish 
schools, and to teachers’ preference for silent films with 
young children, which did not disturb the personal approach. 
Two short silent films, En Drillepind and Mor er ikke 
Hjemme, and a strip on Thumberlina were shown, Herr 
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of soups cheaply and easily 


w= makes a menu more appealing? Variety— 

without a doubt. And that’s exactly what Symington’s 
Soups give you—a splendid choice of flavours that are 
quick and easy to make and very economical. 

Symington’s give you the opportunity to ring the 
changes with your soups—with or without your stockpot. 
So now you can top your menu with a choice of soups 
every day of the week, cheaply and easily. 

Symington’s Soups enable you to serve even better 
and cheaper meals. Choose from these flavours—Tomato, 
Oxtail, Kidney, Mock Turtle, Green Pea, Mulligatawny, 
Pea, White Vegetable, Hare, Lentil, and Celery. In 7-lb. 
bags, at 14/7d., 7-lb. tins at 15/2d. 


YOU SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 
—GET CATERING ADVICE FREE 


Symington’s supply a wide range of catering products that 
help you plan your menu—from soup to sweet. So, from just 
one supplier, you can get high quality, quickly prepared, 
delicious foods at competitive prices. 

If you are not already being called on, send us a postcard. 
Samples of any product will be readily sent to bona fide 
caterers on application. 

If you send us tender forms, we shall be glad to arrange 
quotations on bulk quantities. 


SYMINGTONS Sap to-Siet Service 


NEW LUXURY COUNTY SOUPS 


Three sumptuous luxury Soups — Tomato, Mushroom and 
Chicken — with superb natural flavours. In 7-Ib. tins, 
Tomato, 28/2d.; Mushroom, 30/8d.; Chicken, 47/9d 
STANDARD SOUPS — available in Tomato, Oxtail, Kidney, Mock 
Turtle, Green Pea, Mulligatawny, Pea, White Vegetable, Hare, 
Lentil and Celery fiavours. 7-lb. bags 14/7d., 7-lb. tins 15/2d. 

SYM GRAVY POWDER — for the “astiest gravy you have ever served. 
7-lb. bag 9/11d., 7-Ib. tin 10/6d. 

GRANULATED GRAVY IMPROVER gives rich colour and flavour. 
tin 8/9od. 

TABLE-CREAMS — Deliciously diferent, light, fresh and wonderfully 
creamy. Fully sugar-sweetened, easy to make with g delicious 
flavours, 7-lb. tin 15/- 


7-lb. 


JELLY CRYSTALS — Easy to make, really economical, fully sugar- 
sweetened with 8 fresh tasting flavours, 7-lb. tin 14/3d. 


CUSTARD POWDER — smoother .. . creamier . . 
love its rich flavour. 7-lb. bag 6/2d., tin 7/2d 


CORNFLOUR — 7-Ib. bag s/od., tin 6/9d. 

BLANCMANGE POWDER — 7-ib. bag 6/7d., tin 7/7d 

PREPARED PEA FLOUR — 1-lb. bag 20/- per dozen 

CLEAR SOUP CONCENTRATE — quart bottle 12/8d., pint 6/1od. 


ASPIC JELLY POWDER — in 2-lb. tin 6/od. per Ib., 7-Ib. tin 6/6d, 
per lb. 


your customers will 
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—men WV SY MINGTON & CO. LTD 
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F. Schmid, Institut fiir Film und Bild, showed a film 
composed of parts of eleven films used in Germany, and 
mentioned the need to relate films closely to the attainments 
and characteristics of the age-group seeing the films. Miss 
C. M, Evans, Decoy C.P. School, Devon, presented an 
exhibition of work done by Juniors after seeing filmstrips 
Nature study films could reveal the wonders of nature and 
evoke curiosity. The Ugly Duckling (Educational Pro 
ductions) and The Buzzard and Her Family (Plymout! 
Films) were shown. 
Other Sessions 

There was a full programme of lectures, demonstrations 
and film viewings. These included a screening of amateur 
produced visual aids, two demonstrations of method by 
Mr. A. H. T. Glover, a talk on wall charts by Mrs. Helen 
Coppen of the London Institute of Education, a session on 
“Music and the Film” with J. Huntley of the British 


International Conference 
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Film Institute as speaker, and on “ Religious Instruction,” 
addressed by Mr. C. M. Jones, University of Leeds Institute 
of Education. Miss Frances Pitt showed and explained 
some of her nature films and Mr. Rodker of Shell Film 
Unit introduced films illustrating animation techniques in 
instruction. The final session was a lively talk by the Rev. 
Marcus Morris (Editor of Eagle) on ‘ The Visual and 
Children’s Reading.” 

There were full scale exhibitions of equipment (more than 
twenty-one exhibitors) and of wall charts and other 
teaching aids (forty-two exhibitors); these were well 
attended. There were good audiences at a film theatre 
which showed continuous programmes of teaching films 
throughout the conference ; and a filmstrip viewing theatre 
showed programmes of recent filmstrips. The information 
room contained a wide range of publications, catalogues 
and information lists. 


on Films and Children 


** The cinema, the last-born of the arts, is an art of youth, 
and young people’s judgment of it is generally a healthy 
one. The crime-provoking tendencies of films have often 
been exaggerated. Adolescents look to films to provide 
them with preparation for the situations of adult life. 
The above quotations are taken from the summary of 

discussions which took place for five days at an inter- 

national conference of experts on psychological, technical 
and social aspects of films and young people held in the 

City of Luxembourg, and attended by Mr. A. W. Hodgkin- 

son, Film Appreciation Officer of the British Film Institute. 
About forty delegates, mainly psychologists, educationists 

and social workers, from fourteen different countries 
attended the conference, which was sponsored by a non- 
political organization known as Fraternité Mondial. Mr. 
de Jong, the technical representative of Unesco, was also 
in attendance throughout the conference. Mr. Hodgkinson 
reports that, in his view, the conference was a unique one 
in that all the delegates were inspired by a commonsense 
and positive attitude towards the cinema and the problems 
it raises for all teachers and parents who wish to ensure that 
their children get the most help in enjoying and under- 
standing this great popular art. In this respect, the pioneer 
work which has been done in Great Britain, particularly in 
the work of teaching film appreciation in schools and youth 
clubs, and in the provision by the industry of special 
children’s films and shows, is much admired in continental 
countries, and there is a great desire to see it emulated. 
Among the points made at the Conference were 


1. The profound influence exerted by the film on 
children by reason of the feeling of reality it gives; its 
appeal to the child’s whole personality ; the opportunity 
given to the child to project his desires into the film 
situation and to identify himself with the characters 


2. “‘ Film education "’ of the young child should take 
two lines 
(a) Children should see as many films as possible of 
high quality, specially made for their range of under- 
standing ; 
(b) Parents and teachers should make—and keep— 
themselves familiar with the films their children are 
seeing, so that they can help the children to come to 
terms with, and learn from, their ‘‘ film environment ” 
by sympathetically discussing films with them. 


ae ee f 
3. There is a great need for a systematic scheme o 


‘ film education ’’ for children from the age of puberty 
onwards. The adolescent gains a great deal of his 
understanding of, and outlook on, the world at large from 





films and teachers should consider it their duty to develop 
young people’s education by and for the cinema. 


4. Films should be true to life ; films which consciously 
set out to moralize, and films which provide moral 
endings to unmoral tales, frequently violate this canon. 


5. On censorship, the Conference stressed the need fort 

a distinction to be made between films suitable for 

younger and older children. Mr. Hodgkinson made the 

point that in Britain, of course, this distinction is 
recognized by the “A” and “ U ”’ certification system, 
which places the responsibility of choice on the parent. 

This makes it doubly important that British parents 

should be given the fullest possible information about 

films, so that they can decide for themselves the suitability 
of films for their children. 

The psychologists present at the conference underlined 
the urgent need for proper scientific research into the 
effects of films, and the necessity for national governments 
to provide funds and facilities for such research. 

The educational delegates pledged themselves to press 
the application of film teaching methods in their own 
countries, in order to ensure the development and wider 
knowledge of these methods, and to work to obtain a 
positive attitude towards the cinema on the part of teachers 
and educationists generally ; for (to quote a resolution) 
“ the pedagogic aspect is in most respects more important 
than other problems ; the cinema is a fact which must be 
accepted. Young people, instead of submitting themselves 
to the superficial lure of the film, should be helped to adopt 
an active, critical attitude towards it.” 

A copy of the full text of the reports and resolutions of the 
Luxembourg Conference can be obtained from the British 
Film Institute, which is closely following developments in 
the international field to ensure that this country shall 
maintain and develop its lead in the field of public education 
in the film. 


Sir David Eccles, Minister of Education, has made revised 
regulations amending those contained in the Further 
Education Grant Regulations governing the payment of 
grants to Responsible Bodies who provide classes and 
courses in liberal subjects for adults. The amendments 
follow the acceptance by the Minister of the main recom- 
mendations of the committee appointed in June, 1953, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Eric Ashby, to review the 
present system by which extra-mural departments of 
universities, the Workers’ Educational Association and 
other responsible bodies provide local facilities for adult 
education. 
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Examinations in Secondary 


Schools 
Sir David Eccles outlines his Views 


What part should external examinations play in helping 
pupils in secondary schools, especially secondary modern 
schools, to do their best work and leave school with 
credentials indicating achievement and promise? This is 
the question posed by the Minister of Education, Sir 
David Eccles, in a circular (H.M.S.O. price 4d.), in which 
he outlines his present views on this much discussed subject. 
Sir David welcomes discussion and will consider carefully 
any comments made. 

The Minister regards it as essential that no modern school 
pupil should be deprived of the opportunity of entering for 
the G.C.E, if his Head thinks that he has the necessary 
ability and persistence. He may take longer to reach the 
necessary standard than the grammar or technical school 
pupil and local circumstances will determine whether he 
should stay in his modern school, be transferred to another 
school, or continue his studies in a technical college. 

Experience has shown that many modern schools can 
prepare pupils adequately for the G.C.E. Heads of modern 
schools are already encouraging their more able pupils to 
stay on at school and Sir David hopes that this practice 
will develop provided the schools do not sacrifice the 


interests of the majority of their pupils to those of a small | 


minority who are entering for the G.C.E. 

The suggestion has been made that a new examination is 
needed now for the modern school. The Minister thinks 
that this suggestion has serious disadvantages for teachers 
and pupils in the schools. The schools wculd feel unable to 
resist pressure to enter pupils for such an examination and 
Sir David feels that it would prejudice the more widespread 
development of the varied and lively courses already 
to be found in the best modern schools. If it were 
designed for a relatively small proportion of the most able 
pupils just below G.C.E. standard it could not fail to cause 
undesirable pressure on those for whom it was too stiff ; 


moreover its use could not be restricted to modern schools | 


and the Minister fears that if large numbers of weaker 


pupils in grammar schools were to be entered for a general | 
examination of a lower standard than the ordinary level of | 


the G.C.E. it would gravely prejudice the present encourag- 
ing progress towards high standards in these schools. 


pupils leaving at the age of fifteen would tend to fix a 
‘modern school standard’’ too modest to act as an 
incentive to development. 
had obtained a certificate at the age of fifteen might well be 
tempted to leave when they ought to be staying on for a 
year or two more, 


Boys and girls leaving modern schools need to be able to 


show how well they have done at school. In the Minister’s 
view such a picture can best be provided, especially for 


those who leave at fifteen for local jobs, by the headmaster | 
or headmistress in a confidential recommendation backed | 
| B.B.C. praetice taken as a model in a number of other 


With the encouragement 
the use 


by the evidence of school records. 
of the Youth Employment Service 
recommendations has been growing. 


contacts with each other. 

Accordingly, Sir David does not favour the establishment 
of any general examinations of national standing other than 
the G.C.E. nor the widespread use of privately organized 
external examinations of a general character. He considers 
that it would so rarely be appropriate to enter a pupil under 
the age of sixteen for any external examination that he 
does not propose to vary the grant regulation which at 


present requires authorities not to enter any pupil under | 


the age of sixteen for any such examination except the 
G.C.E., and then only on the specific recommendation of 











On 
the other hand an examination aimed at the majority of 


| Talks 
Moreover, boys and girls who | 
request. 


of such | 
The Minister hopes | 
that employers and schools will steadily strengthen their | 





the Headmaster or Headmistress. But he welcomes 
experiments by groups of schools in organizing their own 
examinations provided that the schools concerned retain 
control over their own syllabuses and courses of work. 
Sir David is also opposed to the lowering of the standard 
of the ordinary level of the G.C.E. He believes it is 
important that grammar schools should do their best for 
any pupils who turn out not to be able to reach the ordinary 
level and that such pupils should not be prepared and 
entered for the examination if they are not suited for it, 
but he does not think it would be in the interests of the 
grammar schools to set the standard lower especially as the 
present response to the examination is so satisfactory. He 
therefore believes that the present standard of the G.C.E. 
at both advanced and ordinary levels should be maintained. 


R.S.M. Annual Meeting 


At the sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Schools of Music (Royal Academy of 
Music, Royal College of Music, Royal Manchester College of 
Music and Royal Scottish Academy of Music), Sir Ernest 
Bullock, in the chair, presented the Annual Report for 1954, 
which showed that entries for the Board’s examinations in 
the year had numbered close on 127,000. Once again the 
previous highest total had been surpassed, which showed 
that the Board’s work in spreading knowledge of music and 
in helping to raise musical standards had gone steadily on 
and had kept in step—or even helped to set the pace—in 
the forward march of interest in music throughout our 
country and the Commonwealth. New practical tests in 
general musicianship had been introduced, new exercises 


| in technique for string players, a new syllabus for wind 


players, and a new examination of extempore speaking 
were all announced. Reference was made to the impending 
retirement from the Board of Sir Reginald Thatcher and 
his replacement by Dr. Thomas Armstrong. Tribute was 
also paid to Mr. Ernest Read’s work of 30 years on the 
Board. 

The diploma of L.R.S.M. had been conferred on 121 
candidates out of the 277 who had entered. 


Miss Mary Somerville to Retire 


After completing thirty years’ service with the B.B.C. on 
July 13th, Miss Mary Somerville, O.B.E., Controller of the 


Division, has signified her wish to retire. The 
Corporation has reluctantly acceded to Miss Somerville’s 
Miss Somerville’s retirement will take effect on 
3lst December. 

Miss Somerville, who was appointed a Controller in 1950 
and is the only woman to hold such a position in the 
Corporation, has been associated with School Broadcasting 
ever since she joined the B.B.C. in 1925. While in charge of 
it, between 1929 and 1947, she established educational 
broadcasting in this country on its present lines and saw 


countries. To-day, three-quarters of all schools in the 
United Kingdom, nearly 27,000, listen regularly to one or 
more series of School Broadcasts. 

In 1943 Manchester University conferred on Miss Somer- 
ville an honorary M.A. degree, in April this year she was 
presented with a Twenty-fifth Anniversary Award by the 


| Institute for Education by Radio-Television in America for 


an outstanding contribution to the development of educ 

tional broadcasting. She attended the Institute’s annual 
conference in Ohio in 1947 and later that year visited 
Australia to advise on School Broadcasts and to lecture. 
From this visit, there stemmed the under-fives’ programme, 
““ Listen with Mother ”’ which owes its origin to the A.B.C.’s 
“ Kindergarten of the Air.”’ 
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Month by Month 


For the first nine months of 1954 Miss 
Horsbrugh was Minister of 
Education. It has, however, fallen to 
her successor, Sir David Eccles, to 
submit the Annual Report for that year and to write the 
Preface which is in a special sense the Minister's owa 
voice. There can be no doubt that it is with the voice 
of hope and optimism that the Minister introduces his 
first report. It was still one of the Ministry’s main tasks 
in the year under review to provide the additional 
schools and teachers required by the increase in the 
school population. The Minister is, however, able to 
record with hopefulness that a stage was reached when 
it was possible to contemplate “‘ not merely keeping pace 
with these demands, but some additional improvement 
of the Educational Service.’’ The recruitment of 
additional teachers remained encouraging but serious 
concern is expressed at the deficiency, in quality even 
more than in quantity, of science and mathematics 
teachers. “‘ It seems likely ’’ says the Minister, “ that 
in the years ahead it will also be difficult to recruit 
enough of those teachers to meet the growing needs of 
the secondary schools.’’ The Minister is satisfied that 
the provision of the additional secondary school places 
needed to meet the maximum intake in 1960 is well in 
hand. The number of teachers increased during 1954 
by over 7,000 and the entry of 11,942 students into 
training colleges was a record. The staffing position in 
the schools had also begun to improve. Given a 
continuing increase in the number of teachers and the 
maintenance of favourable economic circumstances, 
most areas should find appreciable improvement within 
the next two years. The Minister is indeed hopeful that 
by 1961, if not earlier, there should be a good prospect 
of reducing nearly all primary classes to the regulation 
size of forty or less. In secondary schools over the 
same period, there should be enough teachers to main- 
tain present standards. 


Report 


* * * * 


Ir is not surprising that in some quarters 
the confident optimism of Sir David 
Eccles should be contrasted with the 
customary pessimism of teachers conferences. The 
statistics relating to the staffing of schools are regarded 
as at least a useful corrective of the many complaints 
about large classes and mass education. That those who 
have still to teach infant and junior classes of forty-five 
and even fifty should be loud in their complaints is 
natural. For ten years the Ministry’s Regulations have 
fixed forty as the maximum permitted size of classes in 
primary schools and thirty as the maximum in secondary 
schools of all types. It nevertheless, well to be 
reminded that the average size of such classes in the 
country as a whole is creditable to the educational 


Comment 


1s, 


some very large classes in our schools. Attention is 
drawn also to the improvement in the position to-day 
compared with what it was five years ago. One leading 
journal has asked if there is any evidence that teachers 
as well as scholars will go with the ‘‘ bulge ’’ into the 
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secondary schools in 1958. Has enough attention been 
given to the staffing needs of secondary schools, particu 
larly the modern schools during the next ter years. 
Obviously those needs are not merely quantitative. 
Much is said about the growing ned for more and 
better teachers of mathematics and science, but nothing 
at all about the equally certain and important need for 
more teachers qualified and trained to teach French and 
German in Secondary Modern Schools—not to G.C.E. 
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standards nor according to the curricula of grammar | 


schools, but appropriate to the needs, capacities and 
interests of the pupils in question. 


* * * * 


On the 28th July, Mr. D. Vosper, 
The Service 
of Youth of Education, announced in the House 
of Commons, that the Minister intended 
to review the future pattern of the Youth Service. It is 
not quite clear how anyone can literally review the 
unknown future pattern of anything, but fortunately 
Mr. Vosper’s statement was understood to mean that 
the Minister would consider the future development and 
needs of the service and make a statement of policy 
thereon Mr. Eric Johnson had asked whether there 
would be any improvement in the Youth Service and 
in the supply of leaders. He pointed out that, whereas 
it cost {6 a week to keep a boy in an Approved School 

it was perhaps as well that he did not quote the cost of 
maintenance in a Remand Home 
being spent by local education authorities to help the 
Youth Service. It is certainly true that local authority 
expenditure on the youth service is unimpressive and 
in many cases quite inadequate and parsimonious. It 
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Ministry of Education Circular 289 

Secondary § may give satisfaction to those who can 
Modern School think only of grammar school leavers, 
Examination their educational standards and the 
best means of assessing them. It has, 

however, had a poor reception from those who work in 
secondary modern schools. The Minister has taken the 
unusual, but not unwelcome, step of giving his considered 
opinion on the need for a Modern School Leaving 
Certificate and of inviting discussions thereon. Unfortu- 
nately the Minister does more than express an opinion. 
He refuses any relaxation whatever of his present 
restrictive regulations which forbid Modern School 
heads from entering their pupils for any examination 


| in any subject whatever at a level not appropriate to 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister | 


| College as an example 
| example 


only {3 a year was 


is probably that nothing less than the high-level enquiry | 


promised by the Minister will bring about any real 
improvement. The recruitment, training, employment 
and remuneration of youth leaders all need the most 
careful consideration. Regard must be had on the one 
hand to the tremendous amount of devoted, inspiring and 
effective given without any remuneration 
whatever by workers in the various voluntary youth 
organisations, both local and national. Service which 
is given and known to be given for the sheer love of the 
work has in that very fact an advantage over paid 
service. Yet there must also be paid full-time leaders, 
not only in the local authorities’ own maintained youth 
centres but in some of the national voluntary organisa- 
tions too. f the practical problems which really 


service 


One of 
calls for more than local solution is how much part-time 
service should qualify for part-time remuneration. 
most obvious and effective way of helping such cases is 
by direct grant from the local education authorities, 
some of whom make very meagre provision for grants 
to local youth units. It may be presumed too that the 
Minister will give much thought to the future relation- 
ship between Youth Organisations and County Colleges, 


The | 


always assuming that he is unwilling to abandon the 


idea of the provision some day, some how, of those 
‘ colleges.’’ Can the nation face and meet simultaneous 
demands for more teachers to meet the raising of the 
school leaving age to sixteen, more teachers to enable 
compulsory education on a part-time basis to be enforced 
up to eighteen and more leaders to meet the manifest 
needs of youth organisations of all kinds—and, of 
course, continued conscription for the armed forces too ! 


the few misfits who may be able to stay on and take 
G.C.E.—youngsters who should surely have been 
transferred to grammar schools. Thus the door is firmly 
closed even against examinations already well estab- 
lished. In his comments on the Circular, the Secretary 
of the College of Preceptors (Mr. J. Vincent Chapman) 
was able to point to the Certificate Examination of that 
he might indeed have said the 
of a successful external examination for 
secondary modern schools. The examination has, in 
the first place, the very great advantage of being designed 
in consultation with heads of secondary modern schools 
for those 99 per cent. or more of their pupils who leave 
at or soon after the age of fifteen years. This year the 
heads of twenty-six modern schools in various parts of 
England have, at the parents’ request, entered pupils 
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for this examination. According to Mr. Chapman, 
Circular 289 does not make it clear whether such entries 
at the parents’ and not the authorities’ expense, are to 
be allowed in future. He assumes that the parents right 
to enter any child for any examination under 
onditions will not be infringed. One is bound to say 

however, that if this is so the veto in the Minister’: 
egulation is meaningless and might as well not be ther: 

If, however, there is substance in Mr. Chapman's view 

it is to be hoped that such entries will not only continu 

but so increase in number as to give some real value to 
this important experiment. Obviously the Minister can 
take no action against parents who pay for their childret 
to take this examination and it is difficult to see what 
punitive measures he would really think it just and wis 
to take against the head teacher of these pupils. Th: 
regulations prohibit all external examinations except 
the G.C.E. which was invented by the grammar schools 
for the grammar schools and which cannot in any case 
be taken during the ordinary school life of a modern 
school pupil. They forbid a head teacher from entering 
a pupil for any examination of the Royal Society of Arts 

It is equally forbidden to enter a pupil for any external 
examination in music or even for the swimming 
examinations of the Royal Life Saving Society! Yet 
these and other entries are openly made all over 
England. 


sucl 


* * « * 


THe recent Report of the Nathan Com- 
mittee on Charitable Trusts (‘‘ Govern 
ment Policy on Charitable Trusts in 
England and Wales.” Cmd. 9538, 
H.M.S.O., 9d.) should be of interest to educationists as 
well as to members of the legal professions and of local 
authorities. There are some 110,000 known charitable 
trusts in England and Wales, of which 30,000 are 
educational. It is probably true to say that thousands 
of these trusts need revision. A very large total capital 
sum is to-day invested for the benefit of thousands of 
educational trusts which are now completely obsolete. 
[he income from this total sum is in effect wholly 
wasted and the capital resources of the trusts are in 
consequence sterile, just at a time when particularly 
in the field of voluntary education large capital sums 
are needed to build new schools and to enlarge and 
improve inadequate and unsatisfactory buildings. 


Educational 
Charities 


Apprentice Wins Scholarship to 
University 


Che Apprenticeship and Training Council for the Electri- 
cal Contracting Industry have awarded a scholarship for 
1955 to Derek Howe of Oldham, Lancashire, a student at 
Oldham Municipal Technical College, who is an apprentice 
registered with the Council 

Che scholarship, which is worth about £750, is tenable for 
a three-year degree course at a University or for a Higher 
National Diploma course at a technical college, and covers 
fees, examination expenses and a maintenance allowance. 
[The award was made after a written examination held last 
April in London followed by interviews with a selected 
number of candidates. 

Grants in respect of outstanding merit have also been 
made to Edward Arthur Ingle of Whetstone, Middlesex, and 
Michael Herbert Hamman of Kenton, Middlesex, who are 
pursuing the Higher National Diploma Course at the 
Borough Polytechnic in London, 
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Physical Education must be Sold 
. 
to the Public 
Says the Parliamentary Secretary 

“ Compared with the high ideals of the 1944 Act, many 
concerned with Physical Education might feel that their 
work has suffered as a result of economic difficulties and 
in the interest of providing additional school places,” 
said Mr. Dennis Vosper, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Education, speaking to the National Associa- 
tion of Organisers and Lecturers in Physical Education, last 
month. 

“Certainly physical recreation and youth work have 
been vulnerable to recurring crises, but their need is none 
the less established and those concerned with them must 
be content with their slow period of evolution. 

“ If you are content to move forward step by step,” went 
on Mr. Vosper, ‘‘I1 would give you every encouragement, 
and certainly the work you have done in the past years is 
worthy of congratulations. You, however, are not immune 
from the obligation which should be accepted by all teachers 
and organisers of education to ‘ sell their wares’ to the 
public. You have as good a story to tell as anyone, but I 
have reason to believe that it is less well known. 

“ Instead of the uninspired and uninteresting school drill 
and physical jerks of yesterday, physical education is now 
something which appeals much more to the interest and 
enjoyment of the child. The creation of interest in physical 
education is all important in that it leads us to participate 
in sport and recreation and not merely to adopt the normally 
passive role of spectator. Too much individual success and 
achievement can lead so easily along the road to profession- 
alism in sport, whereas it must be the aim of the Ministry of 
Education and of the Association to encourage the greatest 
possible number to indulge in recreation and games them- 
selves and to preserve the amateur tradition so dear to our 
country.”’ 

Despite the difficulties of the last few years, said Mr. 
Vosper in concluding, many advances have been made in 
the sphere of new playing fields, gymnasia, and grants to 
voluntary bodies. This work would continue, and they 
looked forward to the continued co-operation of that 
Association. 


Teachers’ Superannuation Scheme 
Discussed 


A meeting was held at the Ministry of Education last 
month attended by representatives of teachers and local 
authority associations in England, Wales and Scotland, to 
discuss the preparation of a new Teacher’s Superannuation 
Scheme. The Minister of Education, Sir David Eccles, 
together with the Minister of State for Scotland, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Strathclyde presided. The associations 
represented at the meeting were the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, the County Councils Association, the Associa- 
tion of Education Committees, the London County Council, 
the Welsh Joint Education Committee, the Association of 
County Councils in Scotland, the Association of Councils of 
Counties and Cities of Scotland, the National Union of 
Teachers, the Joint Committee of the Four Secondary 
Associations, the Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions and the Educational Institute of Scotland. 

The meeting discussed reports which had been prepared 
by separate working groups for England and Wales and for 
Scotland. It was agreed that representatives should report 
the proceedings of the meeting to their associations and 
that a further meeting should be convened in the early 
Autumn. 


Mr. L. A. Morant has been appointed Organiser of 
Physical Training, Sheffield Education Department, in 
succession to Mr. F. Carr, retired. 
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Rieeniech that May Bring New Life to 
the World’s Deserts 


Unesco, in consultation with other U.N. Agencies, is 
engaged in promoting research into the development of 
arid and semi-arid lands. 

One of the first tasks is the collection of existing informa 
tion, followed by fundamental research. Having published 
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| of the 


| of indigenous fodder plants of proved value ; 


reports in Hydrology in the Arid Zones, Unesco now follows | 
| replacement of unproductive plants. 


with a compendium on plant ecology. 
This publication should be of the greatest value, not only 


to ecologists but to all those who have to deal with arid | 


zones. The reports which deal with ten of the world’s 
main dry regions give particular attention to wild plants 


growing in the arid regions which might be suitable as | — 


agricultural crops, and deal in detail with existing conditions 
in each region. A bibliography of all publications affecting 


each area is given in each report. Some reports are illustrated | 
areas and plants that will produce products on an economic 


by photographs and maps. 
Most of the reports refer to the degradation of arid zone 
lands and attribute it in the main to human factors, 


' basis goes on continuously. 


particularly over-grazing and the removal of forest cover | 


by fire and axe. 
such as Iran, 
fined to them. 

An accurate knowledge of the whole environment in any 


Israel and Turkey, but is by no means con- 


This is strongly evidenced in old lands | 


given area is needed in order to ensure a sound programme 


of plant introduction, as is illustrated in recent years by the 
establishment of eucalyptus from Australia in Morocco and 
Israel, the establishment in Australia of the Monterey pine 
from California, and of a certain grass from South Africa in 
Arizona. 

A South African expert writes: ‘‘ The unpleasant fact 
must be faced that European settlement in Southern Africa 
has been attended by increasing dessication of the country. 
So far the desert has the upper hand and little success has 


| County Council is now available. 
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been achieved in stemming its advance. Only by the 
prosecution of an intensive programme of research on 
ecological lines will it be possible to prevent the complete 
dessication of the sub-continent.” The establishment of 
at least one research station in the heart of the arid Karoo 
Union of South Africa is advocated. lKesearch 
projects proposed include, the breeding of improved strains 
the trial of 
exotic drought-resistant plants; and the control and 

An Argentine expert recommends the establishment by 
an international organization of a network of biological 
research stations covering South America from Mexico to 
Patagonia. ‘‘ Given a satisfactory technical staff,’’ he says, 
‘there is no reason to doubt that amazing results would 
be obtained within a relatively brief period.”’ 

The report on the U.S.A. and Canada states: ‘‘ Here the 
search for plants that are adapted to arid and semi-arid 


But progress is slow and some- 
times we fail to develop new sources of food or fibre because 
no one person or organization has devoced the time or 
attention needed to bring promising plants into economic 
production.” 

The report on Australia shows that well over half the 
continent is arid and many large areas are uninhabited. 


A new 83 page illustrated guide to the very extensive 
further education opportunities provided by the Middlesex 
Planned to meet the 


| needs of the 100,000 people who are expected to cevote 


| millions of hours attending the 


100 Technical Colleges, 

Schools of Art and Evening 
it contains a comprehensive list of 
(zoology ), for easy 
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De-segregation in Baltimore 


An American Experiment that has Succeeded 


By ( 


The Wulfrun ( 


When 
Maryland, 


a little over a year ago, schools in Baltimor: 
opened after the 1954 summer vacatio1 
turning-point was reached in the history of American 
education. For Dr. John H. Fischer, Superintend 
of Schools, announced that in consequence of the Unit 
States Supreme Court anti-segregation decision of May 
1954, all Baltimore schools would in future be 
children regardless of their colour. 

In most cases this meant little more than the admiss 
of a handful of Negro children to 
been, and will remain pre-dominantly, whit 
principle at stake was vastly more important 
How would children, parents, teachers and education 
officers re-act to the conception that white and colour 
children should be educated together 

In Ba!ltimore there tension and some attempts 
were made at boycott but within a few weeks, as a 
result of firm yet tactful handling of the problem by th: 
Baltimore Board of School Commissioners and by its 
officers and teachers in the schools concerned, the de 
programme running smoothly nd 


ope hi 


> hools which had 
always 
But th 


Was 


segregation 
efficiently 

In one school trouble had been anticipated 
[his was the Oliver Cromwell Elementary School wher: 
when the autumn term began, no less than 321 colour 
children were admitted with 382 white children. Thes: 
figures represented the highest percentage of colour 
pupils in any formerly all-white school in the city. T! 
trend, moreover, would obviously continue since Negro 
families were steadily moving into the northern part 
Bal‘imore, where the school is situated. In fact, withi 
a few weeks of the beginning of the term the number 
white and coloured children were practically equal and 
on February 1, 1955, there 398 coloured and 33 
white pupils in the school. 

Fortunately the principal of the Oliver Cromwell 
School, Miss Elizabeth Storm, is a teacher of no ordinary 
calibre. Foreseeing that her school would be the key 
point in the de-segregation campaign she laid her plans 
carefully and carried them through fearlessly. In th 
belief that it would be unwise to give formal talks to he: 
white pupils on the reasons for the forthcoming admission 
of Negroes, Miss Storm made no attempt at indoctrina 
tion. Instead she concentrated on preparing her staft 
realising that if integration was treated naturally by th 
teachers the children would follow their example. \t 
frequent staff meetings the matter was discussed at 
length and Miss Storm emphasised the individual 
responsibility of each teacher, regardless of personal 
feelings, to make the change as easy as possible for thi 
children and the school. 

Finally there were parents to be cajoled, pacified and 
reassured. Throughout the spring and summer term 
Miss Storm received a constant stream of parents and to 
each she explained frankly and reasonably how sh¢ 
intended to tackle the problem ahead. Will my child 


Was 


serious 


were 


Hitt, 


of Further Educa 


be forced to sit next to a Negro child ? ’’ 
daughter have to dance with a Negro boy ? ‘“* How 
will you organise out-of-school activities ?’ These 
were some of the questions to which answers had to be 
supplied. ‘‘We did much informal talking,’ says 
Miss Storm. ‘‘In my o‘fice, on the playground, over 
the telephone, we tried to understand each other's point 
of view and see to it that no human being was hurt.”’ 

The reward for this patience and foresight came when 
the Oliver Cromwell School opened for the autuma term. 
Although the school itself was seriously overcrowded and 
there were disturbances at other Baltimore schools and 
a general feeling of uncertainty throughout the city, 
work at the Oliver Cromwell School proceeded normally. 
On one occasion a group of anxious white parents 
gathered outsid> the school. When Miss Storm spoke 
to them they told her they had heard that Nezro 
children were carryinz knives. ‘‘ Come inside,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ We'll talk it over and you can see for yourselves.’’ 
Queries from Negro parents were dealt with in a sinilar 
way. 

Three factors, apart from the capable work of the 
Baltimore School Board and its teachers, have smoothed 
the path for de-segregation in the city schools. In 
contrast to many other cities and counties in the 
Southern States, Baltimore allows parents to choose, as 
far as possible, the elementary schools they wish their 
children to attend. This has enabled white parents who 
oppose de-segregation to transfer their children from 
schools where there have been large entries of coloured 
children. From the Oliver Cromwell School only six 
such transfers have taken place, an indication of the 
confidence felt by parents in the administration of the 
school. Most schools in Baltimore, moreover, serve 
their immediate neighbourhood so that there have been 
few schools where a large entry of children of a different 
colour has been necessary, as would occur in the modern 
consolidated schools which are replacing the single- 
teacher village schools over wide rural areas in the South. 
Finally Baltimore, even before the change, offered to 
coloured children educational opportunities virtually 
equal to those enjoyed by white students, so that there 
has been less reason for Negroes to change their schools 
to obtain better facilities. 

De-segregation in Baltimore has therefore resulted in 
less actual movemennt of children than was at first 
expected. Of the Board's 109 schools for white children 
forty-eight have received coloured children and in oaly 
five of these has the entry exceeded 10 per cent. Only 
three formerly all-Negro schools have received white 
pupils and these entries have been numerically 
negligtble. 

For all that, the Baltimore experiment in de- 
segregation was a bold one and during the year that has 
elapsed since it was made education officers and teachers 
have been well satisfied with its progress. Members of 


“ Will my 
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er to ...confirmed by 


it’s cheapo” 
puy the best the experts 


in the long run 
**The mean for these experiments gives 75.07. We 


therefore consider 75 as the true number indicated 
by these experiments for the atomic weight of 
carbon. It is remarkable that this number was 

‘r = ; : . . fixed upon theoretically by the English chemists 

There is hardly anything = this world that and has now been confirmed by experiments.”’ 

some man can not make a little worse and sell 

a little cheaper, and people who think of price 

alone are this man’s lawful prey’. 

John Ruskin. 


Bedford & Britannia 


white and coloured chalks 


Finart Crayons 


the finest in the world DR. MARCHAND OF BERLIN made this statement in a 
letter recorded in the first volume of the Proceedings 
Freart Crayons of the Chemical Society (1841), challenging the claim 
of Liebig and Redtenbacher to have established 
75.854 as the correct atomic weight for carbon. In 
j those days atomic weights were related to oxygen as 
iris pastels 100, and it is notable that the 1951 atomic weight 
for carbon calculated on this basis is 75.063 com- 
pared with Marchand’s figure of 75.07 derived 

..-are undoubtedly the best from the combustion of diamond and graphite. 
Dr. Marchand, whose methods were simple 
and direct, would have welcomed the convenience 
and accuracy of ‘AnalaR’ reagents. It is even 
possible that they would have assisted the highly 
elaborate analytical work of Liebig and Redten- 

bacher to a more successful result. 


aay | LABORATORY CHEMICALS 


li 
gh your educational SHPPNST THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
POOLE B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP DORSET 


a larger crayon for the smaller child 


wise teachers always insist on COSMIC 


Available throu 


In case of difficulty write to the makers 
> 
The COSMIC Crayon Co. Ltd. LC/PIas 
Dept: sGc 116-126 Cannon St. London, E.C.4 
MANsion House 7264 
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the 
Schools in his view that once the United States Supreme 


Court decision on the illegality of de-segregation ha 


been announced further delay would have led to endl 
irgument, dissension and even legal tussles betwee 

al factions. All this has been avoided and Baltimor: 
is justly proud of the work of its education servic: 
luring the first and most difficult year of de-segregatio1 

In the Oliver Cromwell School, as in other Baltimor 
schools, the visitor can now white and colou 
hildren working and playing together with little, if an 
thought for the difference in their skin. As Miss Storn 
aptly expressed it, at the end of what has undoubtedly 
been her hardest year’s work took up her 
appointment as principal in 1942, “ Living a situati 
is much more important than talking about it.”’ 


see 


since she 


School Dental Service 
Treatment for Crooked or Badly Positioned Teeth 


rhe extent to which the school dental service 
provide facilities for school-children to have treatment fo1 
positioned teeth is the subject otf 


shou 


crooked or badly 


circular to local education authorities from the Minister of | 


Education, Sir David Eccles. The Minister hopes that this 
orthodontic treatment will be developed as quickly as 
possible. He realises, however, that despite the considerable 
increase in the number of dental officers in the last two years, 
many authorities are still baving difficulty in providing 
adequate facilities for ordinary conservative treatment, and 
he emphasises that orthodontic work should not be under 
taken at the expense of the normal dental work of t! 
service 

\ certain amount of orthodontic work, particularly of tho 
less complex cases, is already undertaken by school dental! 
officers in many areas. More difficult cases are at present 
referred to specialist orthodontists who prescribe treatment 
to be carried out under supervision by school dental officer 
Chis system enables a greater number of children to benefit 
from specialist services, provided the school dental staff is 
large enough to undertake the additional orthodontic wor 

For complex cases, where specialist treatment is requir 
ind where no arrangements exist, authorities are asked to 
consider how best this treatment can be provided ; whether 
by school dental officers with special training ; by ort! 
dontists employed by the authority; or by using t 
hospital and specialist services 

Local education authorities are asked to review their 
existing arrangements, to formulate their requirements, anc 
to tell Regional Hospital Boards whether their assistan 
is required or not 

Che Minister realises that in view of the national shortage 
of suitably qualified dentists it may not be possible in some 
areas to provide a comprehensive orthodontic service for 


some year©rs. 

A copy of this circular is being sent to hospital authorities 
together with a memorandum from the Minister of Health, 
Mr. lain Macleod, in which he emphasises the importance of 
co-operation in the field of orthodontics between hospital 
and local education authorities. Mr. Macleod has also sent 
a copy of the circular to local health authorities. 


Because of the interest expressed in the survey of the 
teaching of reading in the primary school, which formed 
the introductory chapter of the Secretary of State’s Report 

Education in Scotland in 1954,” the survey 
reprinted and published as a separate pamphlet entit! 


Reading in the Primary Schools.’’ (H.M.S.O. 9d 


has been 


School Board agree with their Superintendent of 
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FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


UNICORN HEAD VISUAL AIDS, LIMITED 


U 175.—-The Passion Story, Part 2.—As in Part | (U 174) 
all the photographs were taken in Jerusalem on or near the 
traditional sacred sites of the Bible story. Part 1 took the 











| Story to the first Good Friday ; this strip continues it to the 


Ascension. Frame 1 shows a reconstruction of the City 
with places marked to serve as recapitulation. Where 
possible frames have their appropriate text references 
from the Bible. The photographs of buildings and portions 
of buildings are excellent, enabling the viewers to picture 
the story of the past as near to reality as possible. The 
release of Barabbas and Pilate washing his hands are 
depicted from stained glass windows in the Chapel of the 


| Condemnation, and other scenes from pictures by famous 
| artists help to piece the story together consecutively. This 


is excellent material for use in Sunday Schools and else- 
where. 42 frames. 
* * * * 


COMMON GROUND, LIMITED 
C.G.A. 755.__The Middle East.—Another addition to 


the excellent Regional Geography of the World series. The 
preface states, ‘‘ We aim mainly at saving the teacher the 
arduous task of seaching for good pictures.’’ It would be 
difficult indeed for th» individual teacher to find such an 
interesting and representative set of pictures as these. A 
map shows that the strip embraces Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, 
Israel, Jordan, Arabia, Iraq, Persia and Afghanistan—an 
area greater in extent than the whole of North America but 
with a population density of one hundredth that of England 
and Wales; the photographs of arid stretches of land 
clearly illustrate why this is so. The strip plunges into past 
history by showing the ruins at Palmyra and provides a 
setting for Christianity, Islam and Judah, by including 
pictures of Jerusalem and Mecca. The second section deals 
with water and the land, giving scenes typical of the whole 
area. The difficulties of transport are well indicated in the 
aerial view of the Jordan valley and the road at Nyev. The 
donkey and the camel are figured and also the desert bus 
now in regular service. Tobacco, cotton and carpet-making 
claim attention but for industry the emphasis is on oil, a 
useful map of the oil-fields and pipelines being included. 


43 frames. 
* * > * 


1.B.682._-The Growth of Rome.—-An Isotype strip—the 
third in the series ‘‘ The Ancient World.” The strip is par- 
ticularly rich in maps and diagrams, colour being used to 
full advantage. As in the previous strips (Egypt IA 680 
and Greece IA 681) the aim is to provide an outline of one 
main civilisation from a social standpoint. This fascinating 
study of Roman life carries the story a stage further, 
emphasising how very much we owe to the Romans for our 
ideas of government and law, and notalittle in the develop- 
ment of our language. The story runs from the early days 
of Rome to the death of Caesar, and from diagrams one can 
trace the changes in the form of government between 450 
B.C, and 50 B.C. There are some fine photographs of 
sculptures and buildings ; some Roman coins are figured 
and also the interesting relic, the Praneste fibula—con- 
taining the oldest Latin writings yet discovered. The very 
full script will be of great assistance to the non-specialist 
teacher. 31 frames. 

ad = . * 


C.G.A. 640._-Charles Dickens.—Frame one has a portrait 


of Dicken’s father alongside a drawing by “ Phiz’”’ of Mr. 
Micawber ; any resemblance is more than accidental for 
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| 
PARK YOUR CYCLES | HALLS 
THE ODONI way SCHOOL ROOMS 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


BICYCLE STANDS Carne ees 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE-SIDED 
HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 





We offer permanent buildings of standard types at the most 

| economical price, constructed of *‘ portable '’ concrete panels, these 
ODONI. TYPE 4. Single-sided horizontal stand buildings are erected on site complete including foundations. Our 

NO LIFTING of cycies in ertHer PARKING on patented method of construction ensures the maximum saving in 
Date Pepe tes me REMOVAL ae maintenance costs. Prices are unquestionably the lowest available. 
a : We can erect these buildings to your specific requirements or can 


Write for fully illustrated leaflet and price list to Sole supply materials only if desired. 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


ALFRED A. ODON! AND CO., LTD. 


ee ee HARRISON SMITH BUILDINGS LTD. 


Tel. No. 
NATional 8525 6 petilinasds adain Aloe Odoni Ave London 47) : LICHFIELD ROAD, ASTON, BIRMING HAM, 6 





Write for folder SC /GV /CL for full details 











Ag ood mixture 


WAIVO@wss a SS 








gg 


_at a good saving | 


SROs 


SSS SEE AAA 


Following a well-proved principle of Mixing and Beating, DURATAX 
Cake Mixers are unsurpassed for reliability. Well designed and of 
great constructional strength, each machine is GUARANTEED for 
THREE YEARS, against faulty material and workmanship. 


10 Quart £77 0 


is @ £99 0 
20 > aes £140 The DURATAX complete 


30 Quart £182 with Cake Beater, Wire 

60 Quart £259 Whisk and Dough Hook 

80 Quart £342 costs considerably less than 
You invest when you buy other makes. Compare our 
DURATAX prices. 


Additional attachments may 
be operated. 


LEADING IN QUALITY— 
DURABILITY—SERVICE. CHEAPEST 
TO PURCHASE AND MAINTAIN, 


Send for lilustrated Ceoflet 


THE PROUD PRODUCTS OF 


JOHN HUNT (BOLTON) LTD. 


Telephone : Bolton 5831-2 ‘Telegrams: Hunt 583!, Bolton ALMA WORKS - RASBOTTOM STREET - BOLTON - LANCS. 
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shared with many other authors the desire to 
le in his writings memories of early and impressionab! 
Che drab Dicken'’s early homes 
surroundings enable us to appreciat 
to settle like Gadshill Place 
of the the convict ship and | 
vill help us to explain the character and purpose 
his writings It fortunate that 
renius with the pen should have made acquaintance ot th 
oft caricature Phiz it than a 
oincidence that such linkages should come about for thei 
ymmon the illustrations by Phiz 
included in the strip in addition to three by other 
Che script is not so full as some of the previous biograp! 
n the series, but a very full list of books for further read 
vill provide all the background that is required. 39 frar 


Dicken 


pictures of 
will 
} 


ome 


in 
London slum 


isa relormer! 1S 


great 


enius seems more 


good Iwo of 


irtist 


National Council for Diplomas in 


Technology 
Sir David Eccles, the Minister of Education, has appointed 
the Right Honourable Lord Hives, C.H M B.E LS 
LL.D., Chairman and joint Managing Director of Rolls 
Royce Limited, to be the first Chairman of the new Natio: 


The Council is being 
] 


Council for Diplomas in Technology 
constituted on the advice of the National Advisory Coun 
Education for Industry and Commerce Its 
will be to create and administer the award of Diplomas in 
technology which will have a national currency and will be 
ivailable to students in technical colleges who successfully 
by 


on functio! 


higher technological courses approved 
These diplomas will be designed to provide 
the first an educational qualification comparable in 
standard to a university first Appropriate post 
graduate diplomas may be established later 

The Council will be an independent self-governing bod 
operating under a Deed of and will 
persons appointed by the Minister of Education and thre 
appointed from their members by each of two Boards of 
Studies. The Board of Studies in Engineering will consist of 
twenty-eight members, of whom five will be nominated 
Minister and twenty-three by professional and other 
issociations The Board of Studies in technologies other 
than engineering will comprise twenty-six members if 
vhom the Minister will nominate five and the remainder 
will be nominated by professional and other bodies These 
joards will be responsible to the Council for all matters 
concerned with the approval of including the 
curricula and syllabuses of courses for the 
iwards, and in particular the standard of the college work 
in pure science and in technologies related to the courses for 
which approval is sought ; the standard of admission to the 
courses and of the final examinations, the qualifications of 
the teachers, the accommodation and equipment, and the 
conditions for the conduct of the examinations 

Thus the Council will not be an external examining body, 
but a body that will ensure for those seeking the award that 
the conditions under which the colleges propose to teach and 
examine the students are satisfactory Where 
conditions are met, the colleges will be recognised for the 


( omplete 
Council 

level 
degree 


{ 


lrust consist of 


the 


courses, 


pr yposed 


these 


courses concerned and the Diploma awarded to successful 
students at the end of their course. 
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_Music Can Help in the Treatment of 
Tuberculosis 


Music can help tubercular patients to reconcile themselves 
to the discipline of life in a sanatorium. By improving 
morale it can increase the patient’s co-operation with the 
doctor which is essential to recovery. But the music must 
be very carefully chosen, and it must be rendered “‘ live ’ 
by first-class musicians. 

These are some of the conclusions reached by the Belgian 
Inter-sanatoria Social Service and published by H.M.S.O. 
for Unesco in ‘‘ Music in Education ”’ (17s. 6d). 

‘““ Music in Education ”’ is a record of the first experiment 
in international collaboration in the sphere of music 
education. The International Conference on the Role and 
Place of Music in the Education of Youth and Adults, held 
in Brussels in 1953, brought together for the first time 
specialists in music education from nearly forty countries. 
‘Music in Education”’ contains the principal speeches 
made at the Conference, as well as the ‘“‘ Canticle of Hope,”’ 
written for the occasion by Paul Claudel. Georges Duhamel 
contributes an essay on the Philosophy of Music Education, 
and other experts from all over the world give their views 
on the place of music in general education. The many and 
varied aspects dealt with include: music education in the 
curriculum of primary and secondary schools and in 
universities ; the importance of folk music; music in 
industry the curative powers of music methods and 
aids in music education; the training of the teacher. 

An account of the use of music to maintain, stimulate 
and awaken the higher susceptibilities of prisoners is given by 
Charles Cape of H.M. Prison Service (England and Wales). 
There is always a waiting list at both men’s and women’s 
prisons for classes in music appreciation, and it is from 
those who have not previously had an opportunity of 
enjoying music that the most enthusiastic members come 
Most prisons have choral societies. Many prisoners learn 
to play the recorder and those who are serving long sentences 
can join brass bands and orchestras which give a very 
creditable performance. The opportunity of listening to and 
trying to make good music has undoubtedly had an effect, 
not only on the emotional lives of the prisoners, but also in 
humanising and civilising their characters. There are cases 
where, through the influence of good music, men and 
women, boys and girls who otherwise might have wasted 
their lives in crime have been enabled to live better lives in 
a free and democratic society 

Other British contributors to the volume include Sir 
Steuart Wilson, President of the International Music 
Council; Douglas Kennedy, Director of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society ; H. Watkins Shaw of theWorcester 
Training College for Teachers; Arnold Bentley of Reading 
University ; and H.M. Inspectors of Schools in England, 
Scotland and Wales. 

It is for the International Society of Music Education, 
set up by the Conference, to strengthen the bonds established 
there and to carry out a task that should render a great 
service to the teaching of music throughout the world 








Mr. J. W. Averis, of Birmingham, has been appointed 
Organiser of Physical Education and Inspector of Schools 
under the Bradford authority. 
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Insist on 


DURALEX 


TOUGHENED GLASS TABLEWARE 


’s practically 
unbreakable 


DURALEX IS 
ATTRACTIVE 
DURABLE 
HYGIENIC 
ECONOMICAL 


@ Stands up to hard knock: 
@ Proof against boiling liquids 
@ Will not chip, crack or craze 


Will not discolour 


When re-ordering specify 


DUBALEX 


Duralex is obtainable througii glass 
ment specialists. In case of difficulty, communicate with Jules Lang 
and Son, 96, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 
the name of your nearest supplier. 











CITIZEN HOUSE 
LIMITED 





THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 





Costumes and Wigs of all Periods avail- 
able on hire, for plays, pageants, panto- 
mimes, etc. 


Reasonable rates. 


200 


annually. 


Over school productions dressed 


Advisory Bureau. 





21, GREEN PARK, BATH 


Telephone : Bath 5157 Telegrams : Period Bath 
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_EN-TOUT-CAS 


THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 
HARD COURTS AND SPORTS 
GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By Appe: mg nl 
Hard Lawn 1. on 





EN-TOUT-CAS COURTS used for the British Hard Court 
Championships for the last 27 years. 


EN-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS, including IFFLEY 

ROAD, OXFORD, where the first mile under four minutes 

was made on 6th May, 1954. Order received for Olympic 
Games Track Melbourne, Australia, |956. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of Carter's and En-Tout-Cas 
SQUASH COURTS, which can now be economically and 
speedily constructed. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of ‘“‘ BITUTURF"’ Practice 


CRICKET PITCHES 


EN-TOUT-CAS design and make SPORTS PAVILIONS, 
SEATS, SCHOOL FURNITURE, etc. 


EN-TOUT-CAS (Published annually) Price List (88 pages) of 
all kinds of Grass Seeds, Fertilisers, SPORTS GROUND 
EQUIPMENT and ACCESSORIES (Please send for this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates, from : 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., Syston, Nr. Leicester 


Telephone : Syston 86163-4-5-6 





, Make a friend of 


SnolWhite 


DRYING CABINET 
GAS and ELECTRIC 


and end your 
me 3 probleme 


Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 


The SnoWhite is a warm favourite 
wherever there are clothes, shoes, 
hats, laundry, etc., that need quick, 
even, drying. No fuss or bother, Just 
cram everything in and the efficient, 
sconomical SnoWhite does the rest 
Model F.27 illustrated is 6-ft. high 
27-ins. wide x 25-ins. deep. Has 16 
out drying rails Finished 

3 other sizes 


swing 
pastel blue or cream 
Electric model has 3-heat 
gas model is thermostatically con- 
tempera- 


switch ; 


trolled, ensuring complete 


ture control 


IDEAL FOR TEACHING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
Please write for 


full details 


Sole Man 


J. GLOVER & SONS Lro 


101, GROTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.18 


Phone ; Battersea 651 | 


vacturers 
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New Secondary Technical School for 
Deaf Boys 


residential Special School is to be opened in 
vhich will provide a secondary education with a 
bias for deaf boys It will be the first 
hool of tts type in this country 
rhe ill take about thirty deaf boys over the age 
f eleven ive achieved some command of language and 
learned to use speech as their normal means 0 
ommunication [t is hoped that some of the pupils wil 
eventually take their place in technical technica 
colleges, or colleges of art 
The school, to be known as Burwood Park School, wil 
be in premises near Walton-on-Thames, which have bee: 
made available by the generosity of Lady Patricia Lennox 
the Ear] of lveagh, who has given th« 


\ new 
“sé ptember 


technical or art 
school 
have 


schools 


soyd and her father 
freehold of the property to the school 

[he selection of pupils will be the responsibility of the 
school governors 

The school will be under voluntary management and wi! 
be recognised by the Ministry of Education 


New Warden for Newbattle Abbey 
To Develop Short Term Courses for Industry. 

[he Governors of Newbattle Abbey College, the onl) 
residential college for adult education in Scotland, hav: 
ippointed Mr. William Bernard de Bear Nicol as Warden 
f the College from October 1, in place of Dr. Edwin Muir 
who has resigned to take up his appointment as Charles 
Eliot Norton, Poetry at the University of 
Harvard for 1955-6 

Since 1950 Newbattle College has been running long tern 
courses of an academic nature, and vacation courses and 
summer schools in a variety of subjects, but during the past 
year they have been experimenting with short courses held 
luring term alongside the normal full session course 

lhe Governors have now decided to develop short tern 
uurses at the College, and an important part of the duties 
of the new warden will be to organize throughout the yea: 
in co-operation with industry, regular short-time courses o! 
1 cultural or semi-vocational! nature 


Professor of 


. . 
Training for Industry 
Laundry Industry Education Board Scheme 

\ series of scholarships is being awarded to young people 
vishing to make a career in Laundrycraft. These scholar 
ships, awarded by the Laundry Industry Education Board 
will cover all types and grades of courses including th: 
learnership course, the City and Guilds examination i 
laundry technology, business administration, laundry 
engineering and the two-year course in the principles o 
laundry management. 

Amounts ranging from {£30 for a course in leadership to 
4300 for a two-year management course have been allocated 
for this purpose. 

It is hoped that these Scholarships will encourage new 
recruits to enter the industry and take advantage of the 
excellent training facilities available, thus helping to combat 
the serious dearth of trained technicians and managers with 
which the industry is faced. 


{ 


A sum of £9,000 has been included in the Essex Educatior 
Committee estimates for 1955-56 for the pr rchase 


gramophone and,radio equipment for Schools. 

Blackpool Town Council, at a recent meeting, refused th 
Education Committee delegated powers to make the 
ippointment of a successor for the Chief Education Officer 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, O.B.E., M.C.), who retires next 
January. The Council, as the education authority, will 
deal with the matter. 


| Chosen for Pleasure, by C. R. Watt, M.A. 
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New Chairman of R.S.A. Council 


Dr. R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D., has been 
elected chairman of the Council of the Royal Society of 
Arts for the ensuing year. 

Dr. Holland, who was called to the Bar in 1908, has held 
a number of educational appointments, including that of 
Principal of Newport (Mon.) Technical College. He has for 
many years been associated with both the educational and 
publishing sides of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., and 
serves on the Board. 

Among the public positions he has occupied is that of 
chairman of the Board of Managers of the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Boys, and he is a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Royal Normal College for the Blind. 


New Publications Received 
(Frederick Warne 
and Co., 4s. 6d.). 
Mr. Charles Watt, who is principal teacher at the Kennedy 
Street Junior Secondary School, Glasgow, here presents an 
interesting and useful selection of narrative poems for pupils 


| from ten to fifteen years of age, particularly suitable for 
| those following non-academic courses in secondary modern 


and junior secondary schools. Many old favourites are 

included and Rosemary Hird has provided attractive and 

appropriate illustrations for a number of the poems. 
+ . * * 

The Scottish Pupil’s Spelling Book (University of London 
Press, Books 1-5, Is. 0d. each; Teachers Book 8s. 6d.) 
This series of five books, arranged in topics, has been 

prepared by the Scottish Council for Research in Education 

and the vocabulary has been derived from a count of the 
words in 70,000 compositions written freely by pupils in 

Scottish schools on topics relating to their own interests. 

By this method the compilers have ensured that a child 

who has mastered the words in this book will be able to 

spell most of the words he wishes to write and approxi- 

mately 80 per cent. to 90 per cent. of those found in the 

majority of children’s books and newspapers. 
* * = fol 

La Ferme and Le Petit Train Rouge, by Y. S. Baume 
(Frederick Warne and Co., 3s. 6d. each). 

The first two numbers of a graded series for first-year 
French classes, designed to teach grammar through reading. 
. * - . 

A Song to Sing, compiled by Moyra Burnett and Janey 

Alcock (University of London Press, 3s. 0d.), 

Tunes from the four corners of the world are included in 
this collection of more than one hundred songs for young 
people in schools, both at home and abroad. Moyra Burnett 
is with the Department of Broadcasting, Singapore and 
Janey Alcock is Lecturer in Music at the Singapore Teachers 
Training College. 

. 7 * 7 

Magyar Patterns, by Olive Brann (University of London 
Press, 9d. each or 3s. Od. per set). 

This new set of patterns cover a simple magyar dress 
(1) and (2) ; romper (1) and (2) ; romper (4) ; and magyar 
dress with gathered skirt. They have been prepared for 
use in the final year in the four-year course outlined in 
Needlecraft for the Junior School, by Miss Brann, who is 
headmistress of Marden County Girls’ Primary School, 


| Kent. 


* > - . 
Six Plays for Sixes, by Margaret Cornell 


2s. 6d.). 
A useful collection of small plays for six-year olds. 


(Frederick Warne, 


Mr. G. Garland, has been appointed by Durham County 
Education Committee to the post of Assistant Officer for 
Further Ectucation. 
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** CRAFTWORKERS ”’ 


YOU CAN BE ASSURED OF OBTAINING THE FINEST 
MATERIALS AT THE LOWEST PRICE, PLUS OUR 
RENOWNED SPEEDY SERVICE, BY DEALING WITH THE 
MAIL ORDER SPECIALISTS FOR ALL 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 

Our 1955/56 Catalogue packed with ideas, materials and tools for all 
types of craftwork will be sent to you entirely 

FREE OF CHARGE (Postage 34.) 

Discount to Teachers, Schools, etc 


READY EARLY SEPTEMBER—RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW 


Dept “ G” 
NORTHERN HANDICRAFTS LTD. 
PERSEVERANCE MILL, BURNLEY ROAD, PADIHAM, LANCS. 











For 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
you must consult 


FURSE 


Manufacturers of all Stage and Engineering Equipment 
Ask us for illustrated literature and prices without any obligation 
W. J. FURSE & CO. LTD. 
70, TRAFFIC ST., NOTTINGHAM Also London, Manchester, Bristol 











BLACKBOARD RENOVATOR 





*“ Freshen 
Up,”’ 
Blacken, 
and 
Water- 
proof. 


Sample 
Free 








T. WEBSTER & CO., LTD. 
Makers of the largest and best variotios and sizes of ink powders, also liquid 


* DIAMINE "" WORKS, m7 IFF ST., LIVERPOOL, 5, ENG. 








From whom have most potters 
and schools bought their electric 


POTTERY KILNS 
during the last 30 years? 


R. M. CATTERSON-SMITH LTD. 
Exhibition Grounds: WEMBLEY 


Tel. 429) 





| cuisine. Meals served at any time. 





OFFICIAL _ ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ESSEX 
RAYLEIGH YOUTH CENTRE 


Full-time Warden (man or woman) required from Ist October, 
1955, or as soon as possible afterwards. Applicants should possess 











| either Degree, Social Service Diploma or Teachers’ Certificate. 


Experience in teaching and/or youth work essential. Salary, 


| £450 x £18 (final £23) — £725 (men) or £405 x £15 (final £10O—£580 
| with equal pay increment (women) plus equivalent of Burnham 
| Graduation and Training Allowances and Membership Allowance at 


present £75 p.a. Increments allowed for teaching and/or youth 


| service, previous approved experience (maximum five) and war 
| service. Details and forms from Chief Education Officer, County 
| Offices, Cheimsford. (S.A.E.) 





RAMPTON HOSPITAL, RETFORD, NOTTS. 
Qualified Head Teacher (Woman) required at above Hospital for 


| teaching and training small group of mentally defective children of 
| varying mental grades, and of selected young female adults whose 
| mental defect shows itself mainly in disordered conduct. 


Age limits : 25-45 years of age. 

Application forms and further particulars from Secretary, 
Ministry of Health (Division !|(3)), Savile Row, London, W.!. 

Applications returnable by !0th September, 1955. 

Candidates may visit Hospital by appointment. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


“FRIGIDAIRE” Low temperature refrigerators. 49-in. wide 
x 28-in.deep x 34-in. high. Ex large National User. Suitable for Deep 
Freezing ; Storage of ice Cream; Frozen Foods, etc. Price, £30 
each. Domestic Refrigerators, Service Cabinets and Cold Rooms 
also available. A.R.C. 130, Great Portland Street, London, W.|. 
MUSeum 4480. 

SCHOOL “MAILING ‘SERVICE. an Eqvelopes, etc., machine 
addressed to 30,000 schools in Great Britain at 45s. per |,000. 
Seven-day service. Write for details to 98, Kingston Road, 
London, S.W.19, mentioning this publication. 











TIMBER—PLYWOOD—HARDBOARDS suitable for handi- 
craft centres and woodworking departments. Write for list to 
N. GERVER, 2-10, Mare Street, LONDON, E.8. Phone : AMHerst 
1131. 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION — 


A WELCOME awaits you at 

LEINSTER COURT HOTEL, Leinster Gardens, W.2. 400 yards Paddi: xton 
Station. 200 yards Hyde Park, Lift, Night Porter, 60 Rooms. Bed and Breakfast 
from 19s. 6d. and 54 gns. weekly. Full board from 64 gns. Telephone : Pic 6088. 


CORNWALL.—Little Tehidy Farm, Harris Mill (Bus Stop), near Portrevtn (safe 
bathing, sandy beach), Redruth (Market town, buses everywhere), seciuded, 
sheltered. Also Caravan site (licensed), main services, B |B, evening meals if required. 
EDINBURGH.—2!, West Maitland Street. Well recommended. Holiday 
Accommodation. Good Food. Every Comfort. Private House. Moderate Terms. 
Jones 

FOLKEST ONE.— Windsor Hotel, est. 28 years. A.A. ap proved. Open throughout 
year. Recommended Teaching Profession. Miustrated brochure. Phone 51348. 


FOREST OF DEAN, Severn—Wye Valley. LITS.SDEAN GUEST HOUSE, 
Littledean, Glos. Beautiful forest and river scenery ; 60 rooms, grounds !2 acres, 
dancing, billiards, tennis, bowls, putting, walks, tours. Summer terms from 


| £6 10s. 6d Brochure gratis. Tel. : Cinderford 2106 


NORWICH, STATION Commercial HOTEL, Riverside Road, one minute 
Thorpe Station (The House for Commercial Gentlemen) 30 rooms. H. & C. 
Dinner, Bed and Breakfast 17/6. Proprietor: Mr. Frank E. Walton. Tel.: 225561. 


ON HOLIDAY ?—Visit the Royal Hotel, Shaftesbury. 23 comfortable bedrooms 
with H. and C., centrally heated. Comfortable Lounge, Club licence. Excellent 





S. TY ZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.| 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 


Lists Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors. 
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SCIENTIFIC() (GinstRUMENTS 


APPARATUS FOR TEACHING 
designed by Dr. G. F. C. Searle 











TT 





$.G. 9390 THERMAL 


S.G. 9355 MECHANI 
CONDUCTIVITY APPARATUS G CHANICAL EQUIVALENT 


OF HEAT APPARATUS 




















$.G. 6745 YOUNG'S MODULUS APPARATUS 











$.G. 6575 TORSION OF RODS APPARATUS 
S.G. 7934 VISCOMETER 














We will gladly send a copy of our illustrated catalogue on request 


W. G. PYE & CO. LTD + GRANTA WORKS + CAMBRIDGE + ENGLAND 
Telephone: Cambridge 4032. Telegrams : Pye, Cambridge 
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